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Qu'uncques ne vist plus bele gent. — Roquef, 1. c, a88 ; 

that the lord and his wife appeared indeed to 
be an emperor and an empress and that his 
son might well be a king, 1. c. : 

E bien puet estre Rois ses Fix. 

The truthful man, however, answers : You 
are a monkey and so is your wife, ugly hid- 
eous: 

Tu es Singes, el est Singesse, 
Laide, hidouse ct f&onesse; 

and your son is a little monkey. The liar is 
honored, his companion " descir^ et maumis." 
The Latin 'Romulus,' which, as has been 
shown by MALL,is based on Marie de France 
and was composed by a very shrewd and 
learned compiler, omits again those parts of 
the answers that refer to beauty or ugliness, 
and in the end the truthful man is handed over 
to the torturers who " morsibus et angustiis 
eum circumdederunt." Gerhard von Minden 
follows this Latin ' Romulus ' in all the main 
points, but adds some details of his own. 
Thus, the monkey usurper had stolen a crown, 
trinkets and gold before leaving the king's 
court ; he gives the liar half a pound of gold 
and a kiss on the mouth, and at last the other 
man escapes in spite of the scratching and 
biting (kleien unde biten) of the monkeys, by 
dint of his greater strength. 

With Odo, the two men while walking 
through the desert get into an assembly (con- 
gregatio) of monkeys and, being asked about 
their opinion, the liar says : You are the most 
beautiful of all animals on earth (vos estis 
pulcherrima inter omnia animantia super 
terram), for which he receives silver and 
gold. His companion, however, answers : I 
never saw so foul and hideous an assembly 
(nunquam vidi tarn turpem et foedam con- 
gregationem). The incensed monkeys beat 
him so that he hardly (half dead, H.) escaped. 
The divergencies of Jean de Sheppei's 
version need not be enumerated here. 

This rapid sketch of the versions of 
Marie de France and of Odo — both of them 
wrote about 1200-1203 — shows that they form 
a sort of connecting link between the 
original Latin fable which was probably 
once a part of Phaedrus' complete col- 
lection, and Reijnard's and Isengrim's ad- 
venture in ' Reinaerts Historie,' which was 



composed shortly after 1378. Both Marie 
de France and Odo contain the answers re- 
ferring to beauty and ugliness, and Odo even 
drops entirely the old idea of the royal court 
of the monkeys. It was Odo's tale, or the 
original of it, which could most easily be trans- 
formed, by popular tradition or a learned 
writer, into thes tory as found in 'Reinaert.' 
Whether the children were introduced from 
Marie de France, or from the fable on the 
monkey's love for her children, or from 
personal observation, it will be hard to decide. 
Here, as elsewhere, Odo, Marie de France 
and the lost English collection which she 
translated, are of the greatest importance for 
the study of the mediaeval animal epics.3 
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THE PHONETIC SECTION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, held at Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 29-30, 1887, it was resolved, on 
motion of Dr. Bright (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), that the Association recommend the 
formation of a Phonetic Section and suggest 
the names of A. M. Bell for President and G. 
Karsten for Secretary.* In accordance with 
this resolution the special Section was es- 
tablished, on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee. Immediately after the Philadel- 
phia meeting the undersigned entered into 
communication with Professor Bell of 
Washington, and in an interview held later 
between the President and Secretary the 
following was agreed upon as representing 
the aims and character of the Phonetic 
Section : — 

The purpose of the Phonetic Section is to 
promote the study of Phonetics in this country ; 
to develop, so far as circumstances will admit, 
the spirit for scientific phonetic research, and 
to put the instruction in Modern Languages, 
especially in our colleges, on a more scientific 
basis, by applying to practical language teach- 

3 For further references compare Mall, Zeitsch. f. rom. 
Phil, ix, 163; P. Meyer, Rom. xiv. 388 ff. 
*Cf. Proceedings, vol. in, pages 9 and 45. 
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ing the well established results of phonetic 
observation. This will be aimed at by es- 
tablishing courses of lectures suitable to 
promulgate correct views on the subject, by 
arranging a system of exchanges in phonetic 
literature, and by giving to inquirers in phonet- 
ic matters such help, by correspondence, as 
may be feasible. In order to secure an agree- 
ment on the general mode of sound-notation, 
a committee will endeavor to select or formu- 
late a standard system to be used by the 
Association. Equipped with this alphabet, 
young scholars over the country will be en- 
couraged to record the various shadings of 
American speech and to contribute to the 
study of dialect and speech-mixture in this 
country. (Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. iii, pp. 
54-55, and Phonetische Studien i, 206). 

In this connection we take great pleasure in calling 
attention to the fact that the investigation of Ameri- 
can dialects, as hinted at in this programme, has 
meanwhile been made the object of a newly-formed 
society. Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes iv, cols. 233, 234. 

The committee on sound-notation, together 
with another committee regulating the ques- 
tion of membership, formed the nucleus of 
the Phonetic Section. The following are the 
members of the two committees ; Committee 
on Sound- Notation : The President and Secre- 
tary of the Section ex officio; H. C. G. Brandt, 
(Hamilton College) ; James W. Bright (Johns 
Hopkins University) ; Hermann Collitz 
(Bryn Mawr College) ; A. M. Elliott (Johns 
Hopkins University) ; E. S. Sheldon (Harvard 
University). — Committee on Membership: 
The President and Secretary ex officio, A. 
M.Elliott (Johns Hopkins University); J. 
J. Sturzinger (Bryn Mawr College). — The 
annual fee is one dollar, to be placed at the 
disposal of the Secretary for the expenses of 
current correspondence and eventually for the 
purchase of phonetic literature. 

With regard to the system of sound-notation, 
it should be stated that it is not, at present, a 
practical spelling reform that we are aiming 
at, but as exact a phonetic system as may be 
practicable for scientific purposes in general 
linguistic investigations, in dialect research, 
and in the treatment of historical phonetics. 
This system, however, should also be suited, 
in a simplified form, to the requirements of 



practical language teaching ; still more simpli- 
fied and reduced to what is absolutely 
necessary in every-day-life orthography,' it 
would also form the natural basis of a common 
alphabet and pave the way to a systematical 
spelling reform. It is hoped that the various 
attempts which are now being made in this 
direction both by competent and incompetent 
men on this and the other side of the Atlantic, 
and which to a great extent are counteracting 
one another, may be united and come to final 
success. , 

We wish here to give due credit to the unrelaxing 
and enthusiastic efforts of Mr. M. M. Campbell 
(Topeka, Kansas), who, by his various open letters to 
teachers, writers and readers, is trying to arouse public 
interest in an eminently public question, which can be 
definitely settled only by the common consent of a 
people who have been educated to realize the use- 
fulness of spelling reform. 

Conscious of the fact that the great variety 
of phonetic systems now in existence greatly 
injures the legitimate progress of pure and 
applied phonetics as well as the study of lin- 
guistics in general, the secretary was desirous 
to make at least an attempt to secure the co- 
operation and consent of all active phoneticians 
in Europe and America, and so to find out 
what kind of &■ system would have the best 
chance of being universally adopted. With this 
aim in view the following circular was issued : 

The Phonetic Section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America being now 
occupied with the arrangement of a standard 
system of scientific sound-notation, the fol- 
owing questions are brought before the 
Committee and before all those interested in 
the subject : 

I a Should the standard system of sound-nota- 
tion be a physiological one, the sign for 
each sound indicating as nearly as 
possible the position or movement of the 
organs of speech? 

II a Or should at least a beginning be made in 
this direction by introducing some of the 
simplest and most suggestive physiologi- 
cal signs ? 

Ilia Can we expect that authors, publishers 
and readers are prepared to adopt such a 
system at once ? 
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lb Would you prefer a system on the basis of 
the conventional alphabets of European 
languages ? 

II b Should this system be founded on a com- 
bination of different alphabets or upon a 
single one with a liberal use of diacritic 
signs ? 

III b Should there be a common system for all 
languages, or a separate one for each of 
the principal groups ? 

IV. Do you favor the adoption of one of the 
existing systems ? if so, which do you 
prefer ? 

V. Would you adopt this system without 
change, or, if not, with what modifications ? 

VI Or do you wish an entirely new system to 
be arranged ? 
I am happy to say that this enterprise has 
met everywhere with a very favorable recep- 
tion. Many of our leading phonetists have 
been kind enough to send more or less ex- 
tended answers to the questions herein pro- 
pounded, and certainly the need of a standard 
system is generally recognized. On the other 
hand, there is already satisfactory evidence of 
the regrettable fact that the various scholars 
differ considerably, almost hopelessly, in their 
views ; all the extremes are strongly repre- 
sented, and it will be difficult to reach a 
final conclusion which will satisfy all. How- 
ever this may be, we may hope to be able at 
the next meeting of the Association to give a 
fair representation of the opinion of the scien- 
tific world on a standard system of sound- 
notation. 

GUSTAF KARSTEN. 

University of Indiana. 



THE SCOPE OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE IN EDUCATION. 

It is certainly one of the remarkable anoma- 
lies in the annals of education, that, until quite 
recently, the claims of English literature as a 
factor in education have been so much neg- 
lected. True, we have been taught to read 
and write, perhaps not too properly ; and there 
are few schools, since the days of Blair, that 
have not included in their courses a certain 
vague and ill-defined study known as Rhetoric, 
extending (as it is variously supposed to 



extend) anywhere from the thorny paths of 
grammar or the deeper jungle of logic to that 
shadowy limbo, aesthetic criticism. This is no 
place to pause over that much-vexed question, 
a definition of rhetoric ; but we may at least 
affirm that rhetoric is neither grammar, logic, 
nor aesthetics. Whatever else it may or may 
not be, it is here considered as a mere acci- 
dence, applicable in attaining a due apprecia- 
tion of a cuneiform inscription no less than of 
the perhaps equally cryptic utterances of Mr. 
Browning. 

We are fortunately well past that period in 
which evidence must be adduced to prove 
that English literature has a place in modern 
education ; though, if we are to judge from the 
results of a comparatively recent discussion of 
the subject in England, we must believe that, 
as to method, there is far from the same una- 
nimity of opinion. If we would understand how 
to teach a subject, we must first ascertain the 
range of its function and the limitations of that 
range. It is folly to claim for the study of 
history all that can be claimed for the study of 
mathematics, just as it is folly to claim for the 
study of mathematics all that can be claimed 
for the study of history. There is no more 
likelihood of the discovery of a panacea in 
education than in medicine. Hence we should 
first look to the limitations, without a consider- 
ation of which, the true nature of our subject 
can not be understood. 

The first limitation to the value of English 
literature as a study lies in the fatal facility 
that always attends reading in the mother 
tongue, a facility that too often renders us 
content with an approximate rather than the 
real understanding of a literary product. It is 
so easy and so interesting to skim the surface 
on the skates of ready reading, that we escape 
many a difficulty into which the steady foot- 
falls of real scholarship must have precipitated 
us. Unfortunately a difficulty escaped is not 
a difficulty mastered, and our plodding Ger- 
man brethren, armed with the heel-points of 
laborious research, not infrequently come to 
shore laden with the living spoils that dwell 
beneath the icy surface. 

This facility of ready reading has involved 
the good old expression, belles-lettres, in dis- 
repute—an expression which, with the delight- 
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